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papers 

READ AT THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE. 

Held at Ambleside, May, 1905. 

(Continued from September No.) 

VII. 

READING ALOUD. 


By Lilian Lees. 


On making children anxious to read aloud really well. 


When we were students at Scale How, we were always 
haunted, especially during criticism lessons, by a phantom 
called “ The Living Idea.” It was bad enough when we 
were giving the lesson ourselves, but we did not escape when 
it was someone else’s turn ; for even then, we were always 
liable to be suddenly attacked with the question, “ What 
Living Ideas could have been put into that lesson ? ” 

This phantom has pursued us to our teaching days, when 
we realise in all its fulness the paramount importance of the 
“ Living Idea.” 


especially does it apply to reading aloud. One of the 
fruits which this Living Idea bears is Co-operation. If the 
children are working with you, eagerly, hand and glove, 
muc may be accomplished ; and if the parents are working 
with you as well, why, then it is better still. 

lay I tell >ou one or two of the plans which we have adopted? 
hf c> 1S w . CUS \ om in this house for mother and “Grannie ” 

morningVn 0 ™ 0 Ti™ ^ schoolroom ever y Saturday 
same as tw •' +i Programme never varies ; it is the 
end, each child 11 ’ r ^ School at Scale How, only at the 

form and re i ^ i”™ solemnl y mounts an improvised plat- 
nature notes (4^'^ ^ 1 °™ C ° mp ° siti ° n ° r ^ 

child criticising the o her n" ? beforehand ’ 0n * 

Beowulf in thk „ 0ne term we did the story of 

came out, and wa^L’gerE V by Saturda y a new paft 

c g y looked forward to by the audience. 
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At the end of each term the children know that they wffl 
have to read aloud to the head of the house, who U vm 
partKular and they prepare for him with tk ; 

willingly all sorts of hints to prepare them tethe great even 

and one gets remarks such as this : “ Do you think it is uui e’ 

good enough yet ? ” “ No.” “ Oh, well then I must practise 
a little more by myself.” p e 

We hope very soon to have a “ Scale How ” Tuesday in 
miniature, when the beautiful rendering of certain passages 
by their parents will inspire the children to still greater efforts. 

Miss Lees’ paper was read by Miss Goode. 

Miss Drury wondered whether it is good for children to be 
encouraged to criticise each other. 

Miss Allen said she had found this plan very helpful with 
Classes III. and II. 

Miss Brookes wanted to know the value of prepared reading 
over fluent sight reading. 

Miss Allen said she thought the examination in prepared 
reading was only to show the weekly improvement. 


Miss Barnett then most kindly read an interesting paper 
on the “ Art of Reading Aloud,” which contained many 
valuable demonstrations. 

Afterwards a few questions were asked, and there was a 
slight discussion on some minor points. 

Books recommended : — 

The Speaking Voice (breathing exercises), by Emil Behnke. 
(Curwen, ’2s.) 

The Art of Reading and Speaking, by Canon Fleming. 


VIII. 

CHARACTER TRAINING. 
By E. C. Allen. 


Introduction. 

It is very unwillingly that I have consented to read a paper 
on this subject. I asked for it, and was to have said some- 
thing akin to it, at the last Conference, but the paper got 


tudents' conference. 
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... x hp c+ress we then had. I felt humble 
crowded out with more effort behind me, I f ed 

then. Now, \u ^ ehoW I miss the crux, the essential, 

more than evei ct ^ som e measure 0 f success in 

Character^ Training. ' Therefore, I stand here to ask for help. 
I thought there might be others among us who can sympathise 
with me, who have found sim.lar difficulties, and I think if 
I try to put plainly before you what I have done, and where 
I have failed, you will perhaps afterwards, in discussion and 
in the other papers, be able to show me why I have done so. 

I. Ends in View. 


papers read ai JHE s 


Egoistic. Altruistic. 


Self-Reverence. Self-Knowledge. Self-Control. 

“ Their rights, my duties.” 

II. Means to the end. 


Parents’ Review School. 

Statement. 


Home Life. 


I have divided my ideas into two parts. First, on what 
lines we wish to train the children ; second, what means we 
may employ to attain our ends. And here I shall limit myself 
almost entirely to what happens in school hours, because 
it is there, perhaps, that our greatest efforts are expended, 
and where our influence can be most easily felt. 

I . — Objects Desired. 

twn-fn! i' ° w 6 ^ rSt P ar ^’ ^ ur desires for the children are 
and u ■ 6 Wan ^ to them a right aspect of themselves, 

teach tlr?- a u“ Ude t0Wards fellows. We want to 

SR ~ ~ reveren ce, self-knowledge, and self-control.” 

Egoistic Self -Reverence. 

them a high stn^v^a ^ c ^^ ren self -reverence by giving 

respect-what a schoolV^^n™ 8 ’ by teaching them self ‘ 

school boy calls “good form.” Such a 
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ccv. av-iiuus as, snail iorbid 

meanness and deceit, and shirking ; that will condemn careless 
wor e as well as selfish play. A wholesome and hearty desire 
to live a sunny life, that shall include business and pleasure 
and keep the balance between both. 


Self-Knowledge. 

Such a standard cannot be raised without knowledge. 
Ti ue self-knowledge that shall humbly know its own weakness ; 
the knowledge that makes a careless child do its sums over 
twice, or read his exercise over again, because he knows mis- 
takes are the most likely things to find. 

Self-knowledge of things they can do well is in its way 
quite a spur to children. The little girl who knows she can 
pour out tea nicely, or tie up a parcel neatly, has that know- 
ledge to help her to do so always well, as well as the great 
desire to add more to her list of accomplishments. It is a 
great thing for a child to have something in his life he can be 
proud of — if it is only a cricket average — which is a very 
different thing from idle boasting. 


Self-Control. 

To make such a standard as I have tried to indicate workable, 
it is essential that children should be taught self-control. 
We all know the Home Education children — how they are 
taught self-control, and I have often and often proved the 
truth and the wisdom of Tommie’s Aunt. My little ones 
can “ pull themselves together ” when birthdays and visitors 
have decidedly upset the even tenour of the schoolroom. It 
is a harder matter to arrive at the practice of seli-conttui oy 
school girls, but without it how paltry their lives are ! 

We wish them to have self-control in little things as we 
as in big. I suppose self-forgetfulness, as shown in good 
manners is the result very largely of self-control. Manners 
Tre the a’ttitude the child presents to the world ; the expression 
of his sense of his own importance in companson withjhose 
he lives wuth ; and exactly in propoition ^ wnhastic 

term his egoism we shall find It things! 

work so together 


VOL. XVI. — NO 


— NO. 10 . 
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and Say thiS ° r that is 
that it is difficult i is so much a part of each, but 

result of this or u • as poss ible, under the three heads 
V'T d^f^ndthe World,” and work out these three as th e 
elrSfon of 'a clod’s relations to the prmctpal factors of life. 

™f s the egoistic side of the child s character. I said 
we wou ,d take first the aims we had before us. which I divided 
into egoistic and altruistic. 




This brings us now to the consideration of the altruistic 
side, which may almost be summed up in the familiar phrase 
“ Their rights, my duties.” I think we shall all agree that 
one of the most important of our objects in character training 
is to help the children to a strong sense of duty. In the 
lives of the children of wealthy parents this is very difficult. 
Fictitious duties are so boring to intelligent children, and a 
luxurious life, with little or nothing left to the children’s 
own responsibility, makes the finding of real duty outside 
school work very difficult. 

School work is duty to children. Under House of Education 
teachers it is also such joy that its value is lessened as a spur 
to pleasure-loving natures. And here I think I am wrong, 
and am rather thinking duty must of necessity be something 
that is unpleasant, and is done unwillingly. 

Further than this, their rights ” means to children the 
right that others have to expect from them — gentleness, 

C twr 6S ^ ' P ers0ncd cleanliness, good temper, and cheerful 

lence. The lendering of these is a duty which everyone 

f , i ° P ersons he is concerned with, and we set ourselves 

as m ^ °^ Ch,ldren *° * ke £ ra dual recognition of this fact 
as part of their equipment for life. 


ii .— Means to the End. 


Each^f^our ^hild^ t0 ° 1S ^ Which to attain ° ur endS ? 

°ne passes by another individual— what reaches 

We have an excell > V HcTe 1S a dlfficillt Y> here none at a ’ 
standing of how + f . cur riculum, and a thorough under- 
years of Prq a minister it to the best advantage. Fhc 

rk wil1 give any child excellent mental 
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training, and an amount of culture that should lav a eood 
oundation for the future of very interesting and intelligent 

With the hdoTr But p What further? Muc| b 1 sure. 

teach the OO T r n erS °" Smy ‘ he ’ S b00ks we ’ no d ™bt, 
careful rev Testament splendidly, giving the children a 
a eful reverent understanding of that most marvellous of 

all histones. The children enjoy it ; they enter into the 
spirit of the story, and appreciate the moral significance of 
each lesson in turn. In fact, they are most glib. The same 
with the New Testament, which is more difficult, the fear of 
preaching being always before the teacher. But personal 
application is the last thing that ever occurs to the children. 
Perhaps one does not entirely want them to be personal, 
fearing priggishness and morbidity. Still, it is grieving to 
find that the child who has given you such glib answers on 
the story of Achan deliberately deceives you an hour later. 

Then we have arithmetic. And this is, I think, from our 
present point of view, the most valuable lesson of all. The 
children are obliged to be self-reliant, accurate, logical, 
persevering ; truth and common sense are essential. My 
experience is that this is often the most hopeful lesson of all. 
It is easier to see real progress in character here than any- 
where else. Real difficulties are overcome, and power gained. 
History and geography are lessons that tend to culture of the 
mind more than of the character, except with boys, where the 
heroic idea becomes a very real thing to them. The school 
morning goes on. You bring energy and cheerfulness and 
vitality to each new lesson, and the children do the same. 
There is a break for drill, and play, and lunch, and they do 
all three heartily. You do not think so and so takes all her 
chances quite fairly, and you think so and so pushes, and is 
greedy, and someone else is slack, and you brighten up all 
three. And then the morning is over. You go out. Here 
is ample opportunity. 

But what of the time that has gone ? Perhaps I look for 
trees from mustard seed. Yet, after five years, could we say 
the children have taken very rapid strides up the path we 
should like them to tread ? We must, of course, expect them 
to run in accordance with their owm natuics, no w 
Yet, when that is considered, wdiat has been done . 


v. 

> 


7, S 8 EArr.iw * 

the morning with vigour and 
We have gone J encouraging , making, I am 

ste'grea, ^towards culture, and leaving behind a pleasant 
sure, great szey atmosphere and a valuable amount 

«: r Hale we done more than that ? Of course 
we can, bat how ? Are we perhaps too ddhdent in using 
what personal influence we possess ? Or perhaps too prone 
to take second best work, or not insistent enough on the 
children being self-respecting and respondent ? Perhaps some 
of you will be able to say where and why there is failure ? 
I am sure none of us who were Miss Mason’s friends will say 


ctrmrlnrrl 


During the discussion which followed Miss Lawrence sug- 
gested that the great cause of failure in character training 
was due to the fact that children were too much waited on 
when young, and so miss the pleasure of being useful to other 
people. 

Miss Wilkinson remarked that we must make opportunities 
for the children to wait on their elders and themselves as an 
exercise in unselfishness. 

Miss Drury closed the discussion by thanking Miss Allen 
for her paper, saying that she had raised questions on matters 
difficult to us all, and that we should probably find her clear 

statement of them would be a great help to us in our future 
work 


IX. 

indirect character training. 

By R. Amy Pennethorne. 

of thp iH ? r0b ? ly bave ^ ad y° ur attention drawn to many 
eivinp ^ ^ rec * as P ec ts of Character Training — the 

the will tb eaS ’ I.* 6 * nau S ura tion of habits, the control of 
are Se anrT I™'™ ° f the ^science, etc. But there 
Character Tmi^ i° f m ° re ° r less indirect methods of 
Not being nresp n + ng 7 ^ profitably be discussed, 

opinions without fearVf 1 Cannot ex P ress direct personal 

1 "^understanding. These suggestions 
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are necessarily crude and one-sided, but they are points for 
d, scuss.cn rather than for agreement. Let us consider then- 

(1) The books read. 

(2) The games played. 

(3) The friends made. 

(1) Do not read children stories about other children. The 
sort of book which implies and supposes one life for the 
grown-up and another life and standard of conduct for the 
child, fatally undoes much of our work. Why confine their 
interests to Harry’s naughty pranks and Laura’s frocks, even 
in such a classic as Holiday House ? Books about children 
are healthy reading for grown-ups, “lest we forget,” but 
they retard a child s development. Do read them 1 boys’ 
books, full of battle, murder, sudden deaths, accidents and 
adventures by field and flood. Clean horrors, whose origin 
is in accident and natural forces, never did anyone any harm, 
mentally or morally. To train the mind to face ugly facts 
without winking, and to listen unmoved to ‘ seas of gore,’ 
is an invaluable training for matter-of-course composure, 
when ‘ issues fraught with life and death ’ suddenly arise. 
I am not indulging in one of those ‘ sudden theories ’ which 
sting us splendidly and are never heard of again ; instance 
after instance could be given of the practical use of this method. 
A last word on reading — never interrupt a reading child. 
Don't send it, at the moment, to play with the others, even if 
its seclusion is a little selfish ; don't badger it, at the moment, 
to sit straight, or get the light behind it, or to hold the book 
up, or anything else. Leave its soul alone with the book, and 
say all you may want to say afterwards when the child is 
lucid and can attend. Many children have lost all love of 
reading simply through the well-meant supervision which 
could not leave them undisturbed. On the same point, never 
take away anything that the child may have got hold of 
however unsuitable, at the time. Lie low and wait, and 
judiciously ‘lose’ that book afterwards if you think it 
necessary, but remember that probih.twn creates mtercrt. 
and a child can read Shakespeare and the Blb e st “ 8 
through without harm or comprehension when left alon . 
but when once palings have been placed ™und porbons. 
and the child metaphorically told not to \va on 
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the best daisies always seem 

‘YaX 'discuss what they read with them ; try and read 
J books yourself, however • petty ' and unrnterestmg they 
„ . . the correction of outlook may have most important 

both literary perception and standards of lif e 


may seem 
bearings on 
and conduct. 

(2) The games played. By games I do not mean the 
ordinary out-door tennis, cricket, hockey, what-not. Organ- 
ised games, with their own discipline of i ules, can look after 
themselves, whether they are played within or without. 
They all train character, but they do not always express it. 
One word before we go on, on the subject of card playing. 
I would say certainly teach both boys and girls to play cards, 
and that while they are young. Make them a commonplace, 
every-day matter, with no stimulus of counters or prizes, but 
played simply ‘ for the game.’ The boy of twelve who 
goes to school a hardened and quite decent Bridge player is 
not going to regard it as a stealthy, fearful joy, and lose all 
his pocket money at it ! The accustomed has no exaggerated 
interest for us, and the player accustomed from childhood to 
play has none of the difficulties or the excitements of the 
novice. But the games which I especially purposed to speak 
to you about were that noble army which begin “ let’s pretend,” 
and have no organised rules or procedure. In these, character 
and disposition stalk unchastened, naked, and unashamed. 
t 011 may } ^ ve children for months, teach them, play 
rounders wth them, etc., and never see the inner shrine, 


or the clo\en hoof, till some wet afternoon when you elect 
to play at ’ hospitals or dinner parties 

ion * * _ • , - * 


r r • • . * pcLi Lies : If you get a 

will k Ki° lnm ^ ^ ^ iese & ames > be a child at them; you 
do c P p 0 +u / ! 10t ^ aVe to SU PP 1 Y the imaginative ideas, but 
too m „X JX. 8 *: 4 the details ri § ht - Nothing must be 


too much tron hip • , s . u & m - corning must uo 

with a h++i , , ’ scra P e the white chalk carefully to mix 

white soun wluJ? gly , cenne and cucumber, to make the 


White Qnim ,1 . ^ lO 1 1 let JVC 

plates afte/wards^ T* d ‘ nner party ’ and hel P t0 waSh the 
T— 1. - T c s ’ and see that it is done. Notice whether 


Jack or T 6 tnat ] 

whether sentim^^i W ^. ^° ss * 011 these occasions ; notice 
weddings of**” , Sllllness cr °ps up over suppositious 

operly tablecloth-robed kings and queens. 
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It is not a time for active interference, except in flagrant 
cases, but it is a marvellous opportunity for suggestions as 
to conduct and observation as to individualities. 

(d) The friends they make must be your friends too. Take 
p uns to know and understand the people who have far more 
influence over your children than you, ‘charm you never 
so wisely.’ You will probably disagree with me when I say 
encourage them to talk about their friends, not of their doings 
together, which we have no right to pry into, but as ‘ persons.’ 
It is not disloyalty to see the clay feet of our golden idols — 
it is our only chance of reaping any good from them, “ heartily 
know when half-gods go, the gods arrive.” Never let them 
say unkind things, or things which cannot be proved ; but 
don’t hesitate to say that Jack is rowdy or Jane not always 
straightforward, and teach children that confidence cuts 
both ways, by never allowing them to tell you what their 
friends think of you. Criticism never harmed anyone in 
this world — open criticism is what we most desire in our 
own friends — but tale-bearing is the blackest and most utterly 
unforgiveable of social crimes. We forgive the gossip long 
before the informer. Encourage your children to be friendly, 
and to put themselves out for guests. The child with many 
pursuits and interests is rather apt to resent having to leave 
them to entertain or be entertained, and needs training in 
social duty. But never, if possible— and oh, would that it 
were always possible to prevent it— allow them to make a 
habit of a human being. There are people who can do nothing 
without a companion and accomplice ; who always have a 
dear Alice or Jane to fill up every second of time which might 
be spent in reading, or doing, or executing the thousand and 
one things there are in the world to do. This pitiable state 
of things is very difficult to prevent^ but its °u ^ever^ 

encouraged, even where it pen . 

of full-grown souls is solitude.” and it does no ch.M any harm 

Xn tt^l^eXuS on tire — 

tree to see how a bird makes its nest, than a clean Du y 
aimless afternoon. 
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- 

rf ar r MaV -y b r ng r a11 ‘ f hese three 

subjects Remain, and I hope that the outcome of your dis- 
cussions will prove of immense value to the many not present, 
who must face all these questions alone. 

Discussion centred on Miss Pennethorne’s views with regard 
to books read by children. 

Miss Allen disagreed with Miss Pennethorne’s opinion 
that a child reading an undesirable book should not be dis- 
turbed, or the book taken away directly. Evil might be done 
in a few minutes. 

Miss Hertzel said that the treatment should depend on 
the temperament of the child, as the very fact of calling 
attention to the evil might open their eyes to it. 

Miss Wilkinson asked if the child could not be prevented 
from ever obtaining an undesirable book. 

Miss Lawrence suggested that children should always 
submit their books to the scrutiny of their parents before 
reading them. 

Miss Drury raised the question, as parallel with this, of 
how to keep children from harm in newspaper reading. 

Miss Allen then gave the idea of teaching children to respect 
their own minds, and of their own accord to stop reading 
anything that “ soiled their minds.” 

Miss R Williams thought it a better plan for children to 

- an 6 w hether a book would prove interesting, rather 
than raise the question of “ may ” or “ may not.” 

Miss Men 0 Z- m0Ved * ““ WilkinSOn and amended b ? 

exercise sim^ * b ° Se ' n au thority, should, as far as possible, 
nand bTtt V ' S1 ° n r er the b °° ks allowed t0 fal1 into children’s 
taking a^y a " ** n ° “> ««* P°"“ ° f 

resolution was so j undeslrab le book. The amended 
mously Furthe T 6 '' ^* ss Lawrence and carried unani- 

Miss'u dlsc ussion followed. 

to supply books" of horrors 7 u'Tn Pennethorne ’ s P r0 P 05al 
in adventure storipc d . to c * 11 ^ ren - Imaginary horrors 
horrors are necessar C ° ns ^ ere( I injurious to children, but if 
necessary let them be the sufferings of real people. 


discussion meeting in the summer 
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1 ri’ li |i, ' |' l . i 1 ' , , 'C ' 1 ' 1 ’■ 10 "" I.I .I-,,,. ,1 

« j. -fzrjsz: s, r™”' “ — 

Miss Hertzel agreed that details were better avoided « 
pathos" Were m ° re apt t0 gloat ° ver them than realise the 


lilre IlSS ( Dl lcmmded the students present that children 
like nations must pass through a stage when horrors are 

M S ° a".!’* ' ‘° ‘ hem “ ‘° more ad ™nced minds, 
iss Allen proposed the following resolution : 

Stories of hardships endured through devotion or patriotism 
are suitable for children, but books of horrors, as such, whether 
historical or imaginary, should be avoided. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Hertzel and carried 
unanimously. 

Miss Allen rose to defend Miss Pennethorne’s doctrine of 
horrors as a fight against “ missishness.” 


DISCUSSION MEETING IN THE SUMMER HOUSE. 

Miss Wilkinson in the Chair. 

Discussion on the question of children’s games and friends, 
based on Miss Pennethorne’s paper on “ Character Training.” 
Her points on card-playing were unanimously accepted, and 
as regards games beginning “ Let’s pretend,” it was felt 
that when children are too old for such games, the imagination 
should be cultivated by letting them act plays, charades, etc. 
The students again agreed with Miss Pennethorne, as to the 
value in character training of thoroughness of detail. 

On her point as to whether we should discuss their fiiends 
with children, the following resolution was passed : That 

we should not lead children to discuss their friends, but accept 
just criticism, keeping before the children the true meaning 
of charity. 

A further question asked by Miss Stubbs was : “ What degree 
of familiarity is desirable between governess and pupil ? 

The conclusion arrived at was that this must depend upon 
the temperament of individual childien. 
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students’ conference. 


notes of MISS SUMNER’S LESSON. 

ki n dlv gave us an hour of her time 
a „d« rS many valuable hints from her in answer 

0, "hetadTlso prepared a lesson for us, in which she showed 
lls tow the drawing of natural objects may be simplified by 
combining the study of the position of points with that of 
form but warned us against becoming mechanical. 

For original illustration she recommended the study of 
detail from famous pictures, particularly for those children 
who find difficulty in drawing such things as horses, figures, 
etc. From the old numbers of Punch, good ideas may be 
obtained, but the study of pictures must always be followed 
by the study of the natural object. 

Miss Sumner’s lesson was given upon the idea that we 
must ask questions of the subject we are drawing, and put 
down on our paper the answers we get. An anemone flower 
was taken as model, and the idea was exemplified by three 
methods. 

The first was to take the chief points in the subject, asking 
of each, with reference to the others, Does it come above or 
below, does it come to the right or to the left, and how far ? 

This method ensured accurate drawing, but is apt to become 
mechanical, and to lose any feeling for the beauty of the subject. 

The second method was to consider which was the biggest 
form, enclosing all the others, then the next biggest in re- 
lation to it, and so on until all the shapes had been placed. 

This method also leads to accurate representation without 
danger of missing beauty, but the drawback is that one cannot 
be sure that any of the points is exactly in its right place, 
he third method is to draw the tones, asking what is the 

siape of each tone, the tone being due partly to colour and 
Partly to shadow. 

wpn 1Ubt Ti mL i ll0ds W6re ttlen applied to drawing the leaf as 
well as the flower. 

j: f r r i t0 an en( l uir y as to how children can be helped 
animals 1 M CU ^ ^ their 0ri &* na l Illustrations, e.g., in drawing 
such as’ni TV Umner advised us always to use the best copies* 

J d drawings from Punch . Leech’s, or Keene’s, and, 
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occasionally, current numbers. Children should never be 
allowed to copy from inferior drawings. Drawing from the 
flat may teach them what to look for 1 „ n , t J, ^T^ust 
then go to nature to verify what they have seen in the work 
of good draughtsmen. This is the legitimate use of the 
French books : Pour Dessiner Simpiement. 

Miss Williams afterwards gave a lecture on graphical Algebra, 
in which she showed how equations may be- expressed by 
graphs, and obtained from them ; and on Thursday afternoon 
conducted a Geography walk. 


X. 

AN ATMOSPHERIC IMPRESSION OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


I have been told by ‘ one who looked on,’ that the at- 
mosphere of the Conference at Ambleside, that has just put 
so much joy into our lives and work, was one of ‘ cheerful 
intelligent enthusiasm.’ Further, that if I put that down, I 
was writing nonsense for which the onlooker refused to be 
responsible. But two opinions are better than one, so I 
thought I would let you decide about the nonsense. 

A Conference is a great thing. While it goes on one lives 
an hour of strenuous life that leaves one afterwards a little 
breathless on the edge of the mundane. So I have waited a 
week to be sure of what was really there, and try to gauge 
dispassionately the proportionate effects of all that week 
contained. 


Imagine yourselves back at the House. Pick out six of 
the best days you spent there. Put them together into one 
week, and that was the Conference ! 

The days when one longed for Augean stables ; when one 
felt the call of brotherhood louder than all other calls , when 
one understood the purity of St. Francis ; when one felt with 
Matthew Arnold that only Wordsworth could express what 
Nature meant to us ; days when the Ideal w-as a detailed 
brilliant figure, and we almost held the hem o ter g.um 
with hands that might not rest, and eyes that could not look 
down— these are thf Conference days. They were strenuous. 


Da y s of great desire and of 

They were da vs ■ far _dreamed possible was inevitable 

brilliant inspira ion. measure of success. 

„ nr r reeretted failure held a measu 

None were for the party, but each was for the state." 
The ereat desire of every one, unconscious unexpressed, but 
universal, was to help and be helped. Each gave of her 
best, and received far more than she gave. Earnestness 
limed all to one key, and helped to make the most diffident 


impressive. 

If I could make you feel the love that was there ! If i 
could tell you of the joy of being in touch with power— the 
power we felt among us that made it impossible to fail ! If 
I could show you the simplicity that knows the few things 
that matter, then indeed you would know what such a week 
meant to those who lived it. 

And round us all the time beauty spread her lavish gifts. 
The hills showed us all their moods. The lakes sang in the 
sunshine, and dreamed in the rain. Yes, it rained — it always 
does. 

Such lovely, gentle rain ! I wonder does it ever rain as 
gently anywhere else ? Are there ever such Sunday mornings 
anywhere else, with the bells whispering through the mist, 

and the sun playing with the clouds ? I do not think there 
can be. 


There is such a sense of peace and nearness about those 
hills. They ring us round with beauty and holiness. What 
wonder lies about them ! what purpose and strength ! 
Purpose and strength. Yes, I think those are the two things 

that are left “ writ large,” as the result— Purpose to Be, and 
Strength to Do. 


OUR WORK. 




c , , , ^ worn in me t'-, rents' Review 

School and arc tested by P.R.S. Examiner 


Gu-ls or Classes Working 

Boys. ^ p.R.s, 

Girls After Easter. 

Girls la.. Ib, and II. 

Girls la., Ib. and ill. 

Preparatory 


Boys la., lb. and II. 


* Register of Schools 

Principal. 

MlSS A ITCH ISON 
Miss Ambler 
Miss Beck 

Miss Birtwhistle 
Mrs. Claye 
Miss Cooke 
Miss Crampton 
Miss Gayford 

C. H. Gibbs, Esq. 

Miss Field Hall 

Mrs. Lamb 

Miss Levick 

Miss Nesbit 

J. W. E. Pearce, Esq. 

Miss Richardson 

Miss Swain 

J. O. M. Thomas, Esq. 

H. G. Underhill, Esq. 

Miss White 


School. 

Abbeyfield House, Sheffield 
Risca, Reigate 
hridhem, Heacham, | 
King’s Lynn 
3, Onslow Place, S.W. 


Girls I.. II., 111.. IV. 
Girls II. and III. 

Girls and la. and II. 

small boys 

Boys Ib. and II. 

(preparatory) 

Girls II. 

Girls and la. and II. 

boys 

Girls la., Ib.. II. & III. 

Girls and la., Ib. & II. 
boys 

Boys Ib. and II. 

Girls II. and III. 

Boys la., Ib., II. & III. 

Boys la., Ib., II. 

(preparatory) and IIJ. 

Girls and la., Ib. & II. 
boys 


The Vicarage, Brigg 
“Romanofi/' Surbiton 


Frenchay Lodge, nr. Bristol 
S. Cuthbert’s, j 

Twickenham j 
37, Sloane Street, j 

London, S.W. f 
High Cliff School, 1 

Scarborough j 
Rijswijk, Epsom 

Edgehill, Peak Hill, 

Sydenham, S.E. f 

S. Hilda’s Prep. School, 1 
Pulley 

Merton Court School, ] 
Sidcup 

Lindum House, 

Bexhill-on-Sea l 

14, Chilworth Street, 
Westbourne Terrace, W. j 

Wootton Court, Wootton, \ 
near Canterbury j 

Glencairn, Chippenham j 


P N.Li.U. Literary Society.— Subject for October: Demetrius ; A Modern 
Mask, bv Bridges. 

P.N.E-U. Translation Society.— Subject for October: From Racine. 

C. Agnes Rooper, Hon. Sec., 

Pen Selwood, Gervis Road, Bournemouth. 


From whom all particulars may be obtained 


. The Committee take no responsibility with regard to these ^s ex«Pt a, tar as the above 
statement eoes ; due inquiries should be made by Parents. Prospectuses 



